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“THE CHURCH IN TODAY'S INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


There are two roles which the 


‘Church. might have in today’s in- 


dustrial situation, two general areas 
of activity and work. 
One is personal. Christian workers 


and Christian union people are, in 


1 


their activities and in what they do, 
a very real expression of the Church. 
A Christian activist in the labour 
movement cannot with justice di- 
vorce what the Church should stand 
for and what the Church is, from 
what he himself stands for and does. 
I think that’s fundamental. 

“But at the same time I don’t think 
you can look at people in our society 
without reference to the social 
structure. Some of the things we do 
in society we do as decent, honest, 
Christian individuals, but I submit 
that a lot of the important things that 
must be done in this society we have 
to do collectively, as individuals 
banded together, and we have to do 
it in some form of social action. 

Relative’ to today’s needs, the 
Church has a preoccupation with the 
individual role. The United Church 
Observer recently interviewed ten 
Church leaders, both lay and ciergy, 
on the question, ‘‘What Should the 
Church Do?’’ Not one of these per- 
sons mentioned any kind of social 
action, any kind of social philosophy, 


-made any reference to anything we 


knew a few years ago as the social 
gospel. Each was very much in indi- 
vidualistic terms. The emphasis is 
valid, but it should not become 
preoccupation. 

Before saying more about the 
Church’s place in the industrial 
situation, let us look at what the 
industrial situation is. As we go into 
the 1960’s, it seems to have four 


By Lynn Williams 


_ major problem areas five our. concem. 


Results of Automation 
The first is the explosive advance 


-in technological change. Automation, 


which is much more than the tech- 
nical things that are involved, is 
having two results: first, a staggering 
effect in productivity; second, a 
tremendous effect on the individual 
worker. 

Recently in Collingwood union 
members showed me the tremendous 
change in shipbuilding technique, as 
compared with as recently as five or 
six years ago. They had one ship in 
the water 735 feet long, another 720 
feet long ——— tremendous ships! Ten 
years ago the ship was pretty well 
built as it sat there; welders and 
fitters worked inside the ship putting 


-it together piece by piece. Today they 


put it together in great sections out 


The Committee on Christianity 
and Daily Wark of the Mnited Church 
of Canada’s Board of Men recently 
invited two dozen people active in 
labor unions to 4a two-day ‘“‘Labor 
Consultation’ in which they could 
speak to the Church. One address 
was by Lynn Williams of the United 
Steelworkers of America, forwarded 
to us by Dr, David Summers, who 
writes of the experiment -—— with 
churchmen in a ‘‘listening role’’ 
that “If the Church will begin to 
listen, it may earn the respect of 
groups who have not listened too 
carefully to what the Church has 
said in the past. ”’ 

We have taken considerable lib- 
erty in editing and abridging Mr. 
Williams’ text to about a third of its 
original length. 


on the ground, lift them up with huge 
cranes, fit them in place and weld 
them together, completing the job in 
much less time. The workers were in 
part proud to say, ‘‘Look how much 
better we do it now,’’ but they were 
also concerned that there are going . 
to be a lot of unemployed welders 
in Collingwood in January. Because 
they do these things so much faster, 
they work themselves out of a job. 

At a conference in Toronto a 
couple of years ago, I was impressed 
by a statement of Eric Fromm, who 
said he was disturbed that everybody 
was saying, ‘‘What are we going to 
do about automation? ~— about the 
effect it has on us?’’ But he had 
heard no one say, “‘What are we going 
to do with automation? How are we 
going to use it to build a better so- 
ciety? What will we do with this 
tremendous increase in production?”’ 
Nobody is discussing what we can do 
to get the “porigties in the hands of 


Aioes 7S “ead-peoplewin—the: rest -of 
the world. 


Corporate Concentration of Power 

A second area typical of the 1950’s 
is the tremendous growth in corporate 
size, strength and power. Corpora- 
tions are growing, profits increasing, 
and the number of industries con- 
trolled by one or a relative few cor 
porations is growing at a greatly 
accelerated rate. 

Three weeks ago at the Ontario 
Federation of Labor convention I 
talked to Chips Levinson, secretary 
of the Intemational Metal Trades 
Federation. At a New York meeting 
with representatives from around the 
world, one of the things they dis- 

(Cont’d on Page 4) 
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The Courage of Conviction 

There are ‘still many people who 
discount the moral self-discipline of 
the union movement, as in its ex- 
pulsion of its largest affiliate and 
others judged in default of the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Codes. Such instances, 
they would claim, are at least as 
much for good public relations as for 
righteousness. But there are many 
events in the union world not known 
to the public, from the level of the 
shop steward to the highest places, 
where right is the criterion and 
action comes hard against opposition. 

Such a case is the stand of AFL- 
CIO President George Meany in the 
affair of Washington’s IBEW Local 
26 and Negro electricians. Despite 
pressure from the international and 
the AFL-CIO, this ‘‘lily-white’’ local, 
which controls all electrical work on 
construction jobs in the capital, 
does not admit Negroes. Even the 
President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts has been unable to 
change matters. 

Flying in the face of all union 
traditions, Mr. Meany a few weeks 
ago offered to recruit nonunion Negro 
workers in order to combat the Local 
26 policy and free the contractors, 
restricted by a union shop contract, 
from employing white workers only. 
When a union leader puts his con- 
victions on racial equality on the 
scales to outweigh the traditions of 
jobs for unionists only in a craft 
such as the electricians, he has 
made a profound ethical judgment. 

Actually, any such clearly moral 
decision, no matter how many toes 
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for daily life, for putting religious 
faith to work on the job, is a move- 
ment shared by both Protestant and 
Catholic groups, although for the 
most part probably few in the one 
are very much aware of the parallel 
development in the other. 
Among Protestants, a milestone 
was the 1952 ‘‘North American Con- 
ference on the Christian and His 
Daily Work’’ held at Buffalo. In 1954 
a section of the Evanston Assembly 


of the World Council of Churches 
was devoted to ‘The Christian and 
His Vocation.’’ Recent books by 


Protestant authors reflect this con- 
cern: Religion in and On the Job, by 
Eugene Carr (Coward McCann, 1956); 
Work and Vocation, edited by John 
Oliver Nelson (Harper and Brothers, 
1954); and Alexander Miller’s Christ- 
ian Faith and My Job are among them. 
The 1958-59 annual ‘‘coordinated 
emphasis’’ of the National Council of 
Churches Department of the Church 
and Economic Life was ‘The Social 
Responsibility of Christians in Daily 
Work.”’ 

The Catholic concern for the 
“occupational apostolate’’ is the 
subject of an article by Bob Senser, 
editor of Work (published by the 
Catholic Council on Working Life, 
21 West Superior St., Chicago, $2 per 
year), in the February 21 issue of 
Our Sunday Visitor, whose circulation 
of a million copies makes it one of 
the country’s most widely read 
Catholic publications. 

While Protestants have been con- 
‘cerned in a sporadic and sometimes 
theoretical manner, there is a grow- 
ing number of Catholic occupational 
groups springing up to consider the 
application of faith to daily work. In 
a sense, one might count these some- 
what parallel to the ‘‘evangelical 
academy’’ movement on the Conti- 
nent, which is beginning to develop 
also in America in a few centers. 
Among the Catholic occupational 
groups of recent origin are ‘some 
which involve union officials, em- 
ployers, accountants, broadcasters, 
a 
are stepped on, is not only cour 
ageous but in the long run good for 
the union. Mr. Meany deserves 
congratulations. 


The’ “Occupational Apostolate” . 


_ The growing concern of wrelinon 


pharmacists, nurses, ‘salesmen, and 
others. Professional people have for 
a longer time had their Catholic 
Physicians’ Guilds, Catholic Law- 
yers’ Guilds, Catholic Dentists’ 


Guilds and others. But the spread to 


business and industrial life has been 
more recent. Now, however, Mr. 
Senser reports that 1,500 accountants 
belong to the Catholic Accountants’ 
Guilds in nine dioceses ‘so that 
they may be more deeply religious 
and better Catholics in the daily 
Practices of. their profession,’? as 
their statement of purpose declares. 


In Detroit a recent meeting of the 
Catholic Broadcasters’ Association 
brought 200 members from 31 states 
and Canada to discuss their re- 
sponsibilities in radio and TV. A 
group of nurses in Montreal meets 
regularly at Benedict Labre House 
where discussion of the challenges 
of the nursing profession ‘pumps 
oxygen into our minds,’’ as one 
member puts it. Last year there was 
formed the Catholic Employers and 
Managers Study Groups, with units 
in nine cities to date. Such groups 
have existed for a number of years in 
Europe and have formed an Inter- 
national Union of Catholic Employers 
Associations. Topics considered by 
one such group have included dis- 
cussions of expense accounts, atti- 
tudes toward women at work, the 
profit motive, the question of what is 
a fair day’s work among middle man- 
agement people. 


It is not at all a new thought that 
a Christian should bring his faith to 
application in his daily work, but 
the banding together of persons in 
the same occupation to consider, 
whether in a continuing organization 
or in a conference situation (as the 
Protestants have more commonly 
done), the responsibilities they bear 
in their work life -—- this is a new 
development in our time. It is one 
which deserves continued expansion 
by the adherents of whatever faith; 


for the group process of conscious. 


consideration of faith and work can 
be mutually supportive. The more it 
spreads, the greater are the chances 
of our society for correcting the 
moral and ethical defects of its 
operations in the market place. 


" ) 
‘ 
. 
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A REPORT FROM THE NEGEV — 


by Eugene J. Lipman 


Last Thursday, we drove from 
Jerusalem to Beersheva. We began to 
get excited as green fields and settle- 
ments one after another began to give 
way to sandstone knolls, brush- 
covered neglected acreage, and that 
first tel —- unexcavated ancient 
place. We all shouted as a caravan of 
four camels led by a black-clad 
Bedouin came into view; then we 
spied the black tents set in a shel- 
tered cave between wind-swept hills. 
The word wadi was added to the 
boys’ vocabulary——the dried creek 
bed which can be a foot wide or a 
‘mile wide. The span of the centuries 
became clear as the nomad’s camels 
passed near a fighter airstrip and as 
-we passed the small desert kibbutzim, 
twelve of them built at once in seven 
days not many years ago to defy the 
British ban on land-purchasing by 
Jews. Flocks of sheep and goats, 
some of them quite large, alternated 
on the rather barren landscape with 
the new water-pipe which now snakes 
its way all over the northern and 
central Negev. 

It isn’t really far in mileage from 
Jerusalem to Beersheva: it’s just 
eons in time. 


Beersheva is a bunch of miracles. 
42,000 people live there now, and 
there is a labor shortage. Five civi- 
lizations are visible simultaneously, 
and it’s confusing. But we had a good 
guide and the sweep of the ages was 
made clear to us. 


1. The excavations (conducted by 
a French team) of Stone Age Beer- 
sheva, an underground community 
located on a hill just outside the old 
town, not far from the site of oil- 
testing today. This community flour- 
ished about 6,000 years ago and many 
of its cultural products and imple- 
ments are in the town museum. 

2. Abraham’s Beersheva, 3800- 
4000 years ago. Since the Patriach 
was a tent-dweller, we did not expect 
remains. Abraham’s Well, near the 
camel market, is palpably phony, but 
at least some old wells are around. 

3. The medieval Byzantine, Cru- 
sader, Moslem communities left us 
practically nothing, but traces of 
their military existence. 

4. The Turkish-British period 


(1875-1948), with the railroad station 
and the old city, squat and now 
squalid, its mosque turned into a 
a museum, its walled compounds 
lived in by ‘told’? settlers (1948) who 
took the best, and a few newcomers 
who like the old. 


5. The new city, ranging from 
brand-new lovely apartment houses to 
a large ma’abarah, which the city 
wants to raze, but many of its in- 
habitants like their rent-free, tax- 
free, toilet-free existence. This is 
Beersheva’s problem baby, and it 
will take time to solve. itera ee sa 


We went directly to the market, 
after checking in at our hotel. Monday 
and Thursday are still market days for 
the Bedouin, as they were in Bib- 
lical days. Our non-Jewish corres- 
pondents may not know that the Torah 
is read in the synagogue, in addition 
to Sabbath and holydays, on Monday 
and Thursday because people came to 
town for the market and visited the 
synagogue. There’s also a Yiddish 
expression about ‘‘every Monday and 
Thursday,’’ the idiom for continuity. 

In case anyone cares, a sheep in 
good health, fat and ready for slaugh- 
ter, was selling for 32 to 35 Israel 
pounds last Thursday. They may have 
looked good to the purchasers, and 
we suspect the chops were fine; they 
smelled terrible. 

We didn’t buy a camel for fear, of 
being cheated. There are many cri- 
teria to consider in camel-purchasing 
and we didn’t know them all. We do 
know that size has nothing to do with 
value. At any rate, for close fol- 
lowers of camel prices, last Thursday 


Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman, RLCA 
executive board member and Director 
of the Commission cn Social Action 
of Reform Judaism, left this country 
with bis family the first of this year 
for a work-and-study visit to Israel 
which will last until next fall. We 
have excerpted portions of his March 
15 mimeographed letter for the warm 
and graphic description of the much- 
discussed Negev region, where both 
Histadrut and the American labor 
movement have made significant 
contributions to the welfare of its 
pioneers. 


“The income tax has greatly 
increased the price of suc- 
cess.” 


in Beersheva, camels ranged in price 
from 500 Israel pounds to 1200. All 
stank unashamedly. 

How to describe the Bedouin wo- 
men and children? Incredibly filthy, 
ragged, scurvy, miserable looking. But 
the ladies walk proudly, with their 
noserings and their bands of coins 
over their foreheads and between 
their eyes, some jingling happily on 
their noses as they walk. The cone 
trast hit us hard when we saw some of 
these gals sitting in the lobby of the 
new ILGWU-sponsored hospital. 
Dubinsky’s portrait done in stone by 
the Toker process is effective. The 
hospital looks marvelous. We are told 
that it doesn’t function efficiently in 
all branches, but it’s a _ beautiful 
sight perched right on the edge of the 
desert in the ‘‘new city” area, all of 
which was desert five years ago... 

We left early for Eilat. . . Then 
for two hours we drove through real 
wildemess. The Jordan border was 
right there, and then those mountains 
of Edom! We decided that the Grand 
Canyon is not more beautiful than the 
Machtesh Hagadol, just more ace 
cessible to more people... 

Eilat appears very suddenly, the 
hotel right on the shore of the very 
blue Red Sea. Aquaba, the Jordanian 
equivalent, is off to the left, white 
and still. Eilat is a real frontier 
town, except for the presence of 
hundreds of occupied baby carriages. 
We were in time for the end of Eilat 
Day celebrations and how it was 
twelve years ago——when there were 
no kids in the town at all. Now the 
mass of infants and young school 
children give the community an air 
of permanence. Building goes on 
rapidly, comfortable, air-conditioned 
apartment buildings. 

The center of town is still the 
Philip Murray Building, the money for 


(Continued on Page 5) 


REV. JAMES MYERS, who will share 
the RLCA Social Justice Award on April 
21 in Chicago. 


The ten largest unions in the 
United States, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics survey in the 
January Monthly Labor Review, ac- 
count for 44 per cent of all union 
membership. Two of them, the Team- 
sters and the Mine Workers, are not 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 


The survey, covering the year 
1958, showed a decrease in total 
membership between 1956 and 1958 
amounting to 400,000—~—a reversal 
of a twenty-year upward trend. Be- 
cause of expulsion of the Teamsters 
and others, the AFL-CIO membership 
declined from 16,940,000 in 1957 to 
about 15 million in 1958. One out of 
every three non-agricultural workers 
is a union member and one out of six 
members is a woman. 


A table showing membership in 
1958 for unions with more than 100,000 
lists 43 intemationals; but there are 
143 others with totals ranging down 
to less than a thousand. About fifty 
of the 186 are outside the AFL-CIO, 


Half the AFL-CIO membership is in 
four states: New York, California, 
Ohio and Illinois, while North Dakota 
has only about 7,000 unionists. The 
total number of locals is listed by 
the BLS at 78,110 with 4,000 of 
them located in Canada, 
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The Church in Industrial Life 


cussed was this: What response 
should the labor movement make, for 
example, to General Motors, which is 
not only the dominant automobile 
corporation in the U.S.A., but through 
Vauxhall a major one in Great Britain, 
through Opel in Germany, and through 
Holden in Australia? In collective 
bargaining, we find ourselves bar- 
gaining with General Motors, who tell 
you they can’t do things in North 
America because of competition from 
overseas from cheap automobiles ——— 
and you look at the overseas compe- 
tition from cheap automobiles, only 
to find that it is from General Motors! 
Obviously there has to be some kind 


of broadened international bargaining. 


More than that, as we look at our 
society we have to be concerned 
about this tremendous power in cor- 
porate organizations which, by their 
Mature, are not democratic and are 
not interested, per se at least, in 
the kind of society I would consider 
to be Christian. 


Increasing Industrial Strife 

The third thing typical of the 
1950’s is that we have in the last 
two or three years gotten ourselves 
into a position of greatly increased 
industrial strife. We had a period 
after the war when things were gal- 
loping along very nicely, an at- 
mosphere that we were all going to 
get along together. When Dave 
McDonald became president of our 
union, the first action he took was 
to go on a tour of the steel mills 
with the president of U.S. Steel, and 
the two of them made speeches at 
steel mill after steel mill about the 
great new industrial era of co-oper- 
ation which was about to come upon 
us. Well, Dave McDonald hasn’t made 
any speeches like that lately, nor has 
Roger Blough. 

Serious industrial strife costs our 
people a lot of money and a lot of 
sacrifice, but it seems to cost our 
corporations less and less money. 
In the quarter during which the shut- 
down took place in Inco, they still 
made nine million dollars in profit. 
This is a long way from the time when 
a shutdown would hurt the boss 
desperately. 


Nature of the Challenge 
Fourth, there is now going on in 
North America a most bitter fight 


we 


(Cont'd from Page 1) 

about 
ment, even about recognition of its 
right to be here. During the war 
years and after we almost came to 
believe that perhaps North America 
had reached a stage of maturity which 
has been reached in most places in 
Europe, where no one in society, 
neither management, capital or 
Church, really challenges the right 
of the labour union to be there, to 
have place and influence. 
_ The challenge now is not really 
at the right of the labour movement 
to survive; we overdramatize when 
we talk about being in a ‘“‘fight for 
survival.’’ But the fight is to so 
limit our power and influence that 
we survive only as aids and tools 
to be used by management to solve 
personnel problems ——— a grievance 
structure to keep the boys in the 
plant happy and explain to them why 
they can only get a 4cent raise this 
year. 

I think this is the kind of role 
that management sees for the trade 
union movement. What’s being chal- 
lenged is the right to be a free, in- 
dependent organization with its 
own ideas, its own sense of direc- 
tion, its own philosophy and purpose 
as to what kind of society we should 
live in. This, when they talk about 
not letting us go on someone else’s 
picket line ... this, when they talk 
about not wanting us to take part in 
political action on our own ... this, 
when they talk about incorporating us. 


What Can the Church Do? 

Now, looking at that, what can 
the Church do? What is the obliga- 
tion of the Church in this kind of 
industrial situation? 

I start off with the assumption 
that the Church is interested in 
building a Christian society here. 
The modem Churches do not say to 
us, ‘Put up with anything in this 
world in order to be allowed into 
heaven in the next.” Rather, they 
are made up of individual Christians 
desiring the best kind of Christian 
society in this world that can be 
conceived and developed. If this is 
so, there are four things the Church 
can do ~~— and should be con- 
gratulated to the extent it is doing 
them. 

First, I think that the Church has 


the place of the labour move- 


| 


_ Report from the Negev 
(Cont'd from Page 3) 
which came from the Murray Memorial 
Fund of the then—CIO and the 
Histadrut. The Histadrut also owns 
the Eilat Hotel a peculiarly 
luxurious place in this endeof-the- 
world place.It’s in good taste, though. 
The consciousness of borders 
reaches a peak at Eilat. Jordan is 
less than a mile away; the Egyptian 
border is a mile or two down the road 


from the swimming beach; the Saudi 
Arabaan hills are clearly visible not 
many miles away. Somehow, the 
people of Eilat pay all these borders 
no particular attention. 

There were three ships in port—— 
two Dutch and one Greek. It is un- 
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fortunate that the manpower shortage 
is so great that loading and unloading 
are delayed. But we cannot really 
blame people who will not settle 
permanently in Eilat. Even forgetting 
the unbearable summer heat, which 
we did not experience, the town is 
off by itself. 

After a swim in the aftemoon and 
a good dinner, we returned to the 
Philip Murray hall. A movie was on, 
the only one in town so far. Earlier 
a children’s ballet had been pre- 
sented. The big hall is busy day and 
night. So is the chess-room, the 
library, the art gallery——but mostly 
the canteen, which serves ice cream! 

Early Sunday a.m. we headed north 
again, through the wildernesses of 
Paran and Zin, of Biblical fame, 


to get its hands dirty and its feet 
_ wet in the industrial situation. There 
are some admirable efforts to do that. 
We have John Anderson here, driving 
a truck; Dave Summers is working 
full time with the Religion-Labour 
Council. Too much of this cannot 
_ be done, and much should be done at 
the local level. The Church on its 
own initiative can find out a lot 
more about what’s really going on in 
the industrial situation than it has 
done so far. All that is necessary 
is for it to want to find out more. 
My plea this morning is for the 
Church to make that effort as much 
as it can. 


Needed: A Clear, Loud Voice 
The second point I would make is 
that the Church ought to make its 
position on social and _ industrial 
issues..as clear and.loud and de- 
termined as it can. Sometimes this 
will make people in labour mad at 
the Church, and sometimes people in 
management. But the Church will 
have a great deal more influence in 
our society if it has a lot of people 
mad at it for taking positions on 
things, rather than avoiding having 
people mad by taking no position. 
For example, there is the New- 
foundland situation, where a govern- 
ment has denied to the workers the 
fight to choose freely their own 
union a fundamental of the 
Christian, democratic society. The 
organized church could do the society 
a great deal of good on that kind of 
issue by making its position as clear 
as it does on gambling, drinking, and 


some other more personal things. 
Collective sins ought to be pointed 
out collectively, as vigorously as we 
can. 


Third, the Church has to preserve 
its independence. There’s certainly 
a place for meetings where we all 
try to understand each other’s point 
of view, but there is also a place 
where, as persons sharing a faith or 
as labor members sharing a philoso- 
phy, we have to preserve our inde- 
pendence in the organization to say 
what we think about things. Some- 
times the danger is neutralism. There 
are issues in our industrial society 
that you can’t be neutral about if you 
have a fundamental belief in a Chris- 
tian society. In some situations we 
have to look objectively at both 
sides of the question, but we also 
need the right to feel morally indig- 
nant about some things, and the in- 
dependence to say we feel that way. 

Fourth, and this is most critical: 
What we really need to build a Chris- 
tian society is some new ideas and 
approaches to give the worker a 
bigger share in decisions, and a 
bigger sense of real responsibility. 
Our way of life is on trial; total- 
itarian alternatives have been making 
themselves felt for fifty years, and 
social explosions are taking place in 
Africa, Asia and elsewhere. The 
Church has a real responsibility to 
present us with a social philosophy, 
with a Christian program of social 
action to unite our society, to help 
us belong, and to build the kind of 
world in which we all believe. 


5} 
commiserating with the Israelites and 
their years spent there. Though there 
was still a breeze, it was hot and the 
land looked malevolent and unfriendly. 
We were happy finally to reach the 
incredible mountain of Independence 
and climb its zigzagging road, an 
engineering feat of the first magni- 
tude performed by Israel army en- 
gineers. At the top is a gas station 
and canteen and we stopped grate- 
fully. 

The last day of this vacation trip 
was lovely. We headed for Ashkelon, 
on the seashore, just above the Gaza 
Strip. It was a real delight in spite of 
the old, sordid part of the town. We 
had ‘‘aruchat esser’’ (10 a.m. second 
breakfast)..at..the..Dagon.._Innsonmthe 
seashore, then explored ancient 
Ashkelon for two or three hours. We 
picked up hundreds of potsherds and 
kept a few of the more interesting. 
Most of the stuff lying around is 
relatively recent (up to 800 years or 
so) but the Roman and earlier mat- 
erials are there, waiting to be dug up. 
It is a truly lovely place. 

This has been a long saga. We 
hope it gives some picture of a new 
frontier of westem culture at its 
best and worst, an area of hope 
backed by much sweat, a wierd con- 
glomerate of cultures and civiliza- 
tions ancient and modern. 


Two citizens met on the street of 
the Old Hometown and Citizen No. 1 
said, ‘““Where’ve you been?” 

Citizen No. 2 answered, “Miami.” 

Citizen No. 1: “Well, I hope you 
didn’t do anything in Miami I wouldn’t 
have done.” 

Citizen No. 2: “Yes, I think I did. 
I attended every meeting of the’ Pres- 
byterian Men’s Convention.” 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


A BRITISH VIEW OF THE STRIKE 


Because of its clarity of analysis 
of @ familiar phenomenon — a thing 
not easily accomplished — the fol- 
lowing article is reprinted from the 


“occasional bulletin’’ of the In- 
dustrial Christian Fellowship, 195 
New Kent Road, London, S.E. 1, 


Fact and Faith for February, 1960. 


Writing on the edge of a railway 
strike, it is difficult to avoid emotion 
and tendentiousness. Yet emotions 
cloud thought — and clear thought 
on this subject is what we need. 


The historical picture 

The word strike itself, like so 
many.of_..our_..English_ phrases, is 
nautical in origin. The sailor 
““strikes’’ a yard when he lowers it 
from the mast; St. Paul’s ship ‘‘strake 
sail’? and was driven under bare 
poles. In 1768, for the first time, men 
are described as ‘striking work’? — 
and the word gradually came into 
use to cover the corporate decision 
of employees stopping work for a 
particular reason: — it is now used 
in the most general way, e.g. hunger 
strikes, rent strikes, and even a 
*‘Mothers’’’ strike! When employers, 
on their side, refuse to admit workers 
on the job, their form of strike is 
known as a “‘lock-out’’. 

Such unified refusals to work go 
back to Exodus, Chapter 5, via the 
Peasants’ Revolt in this country 
[England] and the Slave Rebellions 
of classical Rome. For a long time, 
however, they were considered as 
revolutionary, dangerous and immoral. 
“You are resisting,’’ wrote a parson 
to the Durham miners in 1844, '*not 
the oppression of your employers 
but the will of your Maker.’’ Still, 
in 1824, the legal right to strike was 
admitted and has been safeguarded 
ever since, as one of the only bar 
gaining elements on the employees’ 
side in any contract of labour. (In 
theory, the employer retains the 
right to give any orders he pleases, 
whilst the employee retains his 
right to withdraw his work rather 
than obey them.) Strikes, in fact, 
are a form of passive resistance and 
as such every school of theology, 
however opposed to violent action, 
must admit their acceptability. The 
Christian martyrs, for example, 
‘struck’? when they refused to 


honour the statue of the Roman 
emperors. 


Types of strike 

The usual strike is that in which 
a number of workers wholly with- 
draw their labour until their demands 
are granted, their strength is ex- 
hausted, or a compromise settlement 
is reached. There are, however, 
many variants upon this theme:— 


a) The General Strike. Last 
practised in this country in 1926 
and made illegal by the Trade Dis- 
putes Act of 1927, which specially 
condemned ‘‘a strike designed or 
calculated to coerce the Goverment, 
either directly or by inflicting hard- 
ship upon the community’’. General 
strikes have usually been connected 
with political activity and are, of 
course, a very powerful means of 
influencing the govemment. ‘‘Every 
convert to the cause,’’? wrote Bemard 
Shaw, ‘‘has in the first five minutes 
of his novitiate a splendid idea. Why 
not bring capitalism to its end at 
once’ — by a great strike? isc ale ia) sie 
but the older hand replies by asking, 
Why not commit suicide?”’ 

b) The sympathetic strike. This 
is the action taken by one group of 
workers in refusing to take on them- 
selves additional duty caused by the 
effort to by-pass or defeat other 
workers on strike — or it can be a 
refusal to handle goods produced 
contrary to the accepted policy of 
such workers. Sympathetic strikes 
can be practised on an international 
scale, as when in 1919 British 
dockers refused to load arms to be 
used against Russia. 

c) The wildcat strike. This is a 
strike called by workers in defiance 
of their own trades union officials. 
Sometimes the strikers form their 
own break-away union for the purpose. 

d) The bumper strike. In this 
variation, the strikers come out 
section by section, or factory by 
factory, and those continuing work 
support those who are temporarily 
out of it. 

e) Irritation strike. This consists 
of ‘‘staying on at work and doing 
everything wrong.’’ It is mercifully 
little known in this country and offers 
terrifying possibilities! 


f) The token strike. These are 


short strikes designed to draw public 
attention to a situation, without a 
long-term withdrawal of labour. It is 
alleged that these can and do take 
place even in Russia, ‘‘to hasten the 
conclusion of negotiations which 
have a tendency to be unduly 
protracted.”’ ; 
g) Working to rule, Ca’ canny, 
and Go slow, These are all of them 
variations on the same form. It con- 
sists of sticking slavishly to out- 
moded rule-books, or any other ways 
of keeping production to its minimum, 
without actually stopping work. 


How strikes began. All manual 
workers are, or can be, organized in 
trades unions, some by craft — skilled 
men, such as paper-makers or electri- 
cians — some by very general group- 
ing as in the gigantic Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. The great 
majority of all unions, though by no 
means all, are affiliated to the Trades 
Union Congress and in addition those 
of a similar type are often linked in 
a Federation. [In the United States 
the corresponding groups are the 
AFL-CIO and its trades departments.] 
Where a factory is ‘‘closed shop’’, all 
workers have to be members of their 
respective union. In other factories, 
the employer has no obligation either 
way, but attempts to ban unions from 
factories, mot uncommon over the 
last fifty years, have now been 


definitely ruled out. This is because 
it is vital to industry itself that there 
should be authoritative channels 
through which management and labour 
can deal with each other. The union 
provides the mechanism for doing 
this and, in return, clearly has cer 


A REQUEST FROM CANADA | 

Through membership in the Can- 
adian Religion and Labor Council I 
receive a copy of your periodical 
RELIGION AND LABOR. Some of the 
material that you are now incorpor 
ating as articles and reports in the 
issues of the joumal is extremely 
interesting and significant to our con- 
cems as a COMMITTEE on the 
LAITY. Is it possible for you to 
‘supply me with 45 copies of the Feb- 
ruary 1960 issue? If so, I would 
appreciate early receipt of them for 
distribution to my associates. 


Rev. Stuart B. Coles, Secretary 
_. .._ Joint Committee on the Laity 
' Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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R & L ‘Helpful and Interesting”? 


' Having had some knowledge of 
Hugh White’s work in Detroit, I was 
most interested in the long article 
about the Detroit Industrial Mission 
in the February issue of Religion and 
Labor. I wonder if it would be poss 
‘sible to have ten copies of this 
issue to give to some interested 
people. 

I find your monthly pamphlet most 
helpful and interesting. And of course 
both my assistant and I value our 
monthly meeting here with the clergy 
and labor leaders in the community. 


The Rev. Compton Allyn 
- Christ Episcopal Church ~~~ 
Springfield, Ohio 


tain rights. It is not altogether unfair 

to compare the closed shop principles 
obtaining in Law, Medicine, and even 
the Church! 

In almost every industry there are 
certain contracts of service covering 
major questions of minimum wages, 

maximum hours and so on. These are 
negotiated by the unions but, of 


course, individual firms are fully 
entitled to offer better terms to 
employees. 


In a normal strike, therefore, the 
employee is either protesting at what 
he believes to be a breach of con- 
tract, or refusing to renew that con- 
tract on terms which he regards as 
unfair. In protest at the one, or to 
‘secure improvement of the other, he 
agrees with his fellows not to work 
until the matter has been settled, 
either by arbitration or by direct 
agreement. In general, such unrest 
occurs (a) because through changing 
conditions, e.g. rising co’st of living, 
the original terms are no longer satis- 
factory, or (b) because other men, in 
jobs no more demanding, are getting 
very much better reward. This 
can clearly be seen in the case 
of a railway porter earning £7.14s. 
basic while his teenage daughter, in 
light industry, is getting £12. 


Demarcation |jurisdictional] strikes 
occur where one union claims re- 
sponsibility to negotiate and finds 
it contested by another. From the 
public point of view, these are often 
the most difficult to understand or 
accept. A number of strikes, too, 


take place through lack of a sense of 
security. People may have ‘“‘never 
had it so good’’, but they remember 
unemployment and poor wages and 
are desperately anxious to nail down 
terms which will seem to assure 
better conditions for the future. 

A strike then, is a legal form of 
activity, but it is not a form which 
‘sensible men will normally wish to 
use; except. as. a last resort. ‘‘A 
man who would strike for fun, would 


go to hell as a pastime.’’ It is, in 


fact, and relatively, very seldom 
used. In most industries, the time 
lost through strikes is less than 


half of 1% per annum, and in some 


-industries there has not been a single 


strike in living memory. This is 
largely due to the combination of 
good wages, improved conditions and 
enlightened policy on both sides. But 
we need to think afresh as to the 
Situation in nationalized industries. 
In these, it is not the ‘‘government’’ 
which is entirely responsible from 
the employers’ side; it is ourselves. 
We need to know what are the wages 
we are paying and the terms and 
conditions of our employees. This 
ought to mean a much greater readi- 
ness on our part to think out the 
implications of, perhaps, increased 
rates or increased subventions from 
the taxes. At a time when the Church 
is trying to improve the wages and 
working conditions of its own em- 
ployees, we must not forget that we 
have no less a responsibility to those 
whom we employ in our capacity as 
citizens of this country. 


FATHER RAYMOND A. McGOWAN, 
who will share in the Social Justice Award 
on April 21 in Chicago. 


Whoever is out of patience is out 
of possession of his soul.—Bacon. 


THE SOCIAL JUSTICE 
AWARD DINNER 


April 21, the date when the 
RLCA Social Justice Award Din- 
ner will be held in the Terrace 
Room of the Hotel Morrison, may 
have passed before this issue of 
Religion and Labor reaches read- 
ers. Early ticket reservations in- 
dicate that some Chicago union- 
ists are taking seriously the 
suggestion that they invite their 
own clergymen as their guests. 
Others, and some _ international 
unions, have generously  con- 
tributed to the needs of the. oc- 
¢asion as sponsors, through mail- 
ings, and in other ways. Appreci- 
ation is due the Cook County In- 
dustrial Union Council, which has 
given us temporary office space, 
and the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, which has also given very 
helpful cooperation. The Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago, 
the Chicago Board of Rabbis, and 
the Catholic Council on Working 
Life are among others who have 
given a helping hand in getting 
word of the occasion to interested 
Chicagoans. To one and all, our 
thanks. Pictures and an account 
of the occasion will be in the 
May issue. 


CWAZA 


Robert F. Kennedy, THE ENEMY 
WITHIN. Harper and Brothers, $3.95 


The McClellan Committee, in the 
course of its three-year investiga- 
tion of ‘“‘improper activities in the 
labor or management field,’’ heard 
1525 witnesses in 500Q-odd public 
hearings. The transcript of these 
hearings fills more than 50 volumes. 

Robert F. Kennedy, former Chief 
Counsel of the Committee, has per- 
formed a very useful service to his 
fellow. citizens in summarizing this 
great mass of evidence in a. single 
volume entitled The Enemy Within. 

When his publisher first an- 
nounced, several months ago, that 
Mr. Kennedy had contracted for this 
assignment, I felt rather sorry for 
him. I thought he was attempting to 
do the impossible, and, frankly, I 
anticipated that his book would be 
something of a flop. Now that I have 
read the book, however, I am happy 
to admit that my fears were com- 
pletely unwarranted. Mr. Kennedy has 
done the impossible and has done it 
very well indeed. 

In addition to ‘summarizing the 
mass of evidence which was pre- 
sented at the hearings of the 
McClellan Committee, Mr. Kennedy 
takes us behind the scenes and lets 
us see his Senatorial bosses with 
their political hair down, so to speak. 
He is unexpectedly and, at times, 
almost brutally frank in his criticism 
of some members of the. Committee 
for allegedly trying to use the hear- 
ings for purely partisan purposes. 

In this connection, his chapter 
on the United Automobile Workers 
is particularly interesting. He argues, 
in brief, that some members of the 
Committee repeatedly tried to ‘‘gét’”’ 
UAW president Walter Reuther not 
because they thought that either he 
as an individual or the UAW as an 
organization has been guilty of dis- 
honesty or racketeering but ‘simple 
and ‘solely because they disagree 
with him ‘“‘politically and economi- 
cally.’’ I thoroughly agree with Mr. 
Kennedy when he says that while 
‘Reuther and the UAW have made 
mistakes ..., as a general proposi- 
tion the UAW is an honest union 
and Walter Reuther is an honest 
union official who attempts to run an 
honest union.’’ 
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THE BOOKSTALL 


I also find myself in complete 
agreement with Mr. Kennedy’s bal- 
anced appraisal of the labor move- 
ment as a whole. He probably knows 
as much about labor racketeering as 
any other individual in the United 
States, but, to his great credit, he 
is able to look at the problem of 
racketeering calmly and objectively 
and to see it in proper perspective. 
His book will give small comfort 
to those who think that the labor 
movement as a whole is tainted with 
corruption or that management and 


the legal profession, in contrast to 
organized labor, are simon-pure. 


“The labor movement in Amer. 


ica,’’ Mr. Kennedy writes, ‘‘is a 
huge, living, human machine. It is 
subject to human error. But with a 
few exceptions, the men who run our 
great labor unions in this country 
are honest, dedicated men.’’ 

“Tt was encouraging to see the 
AFL-CIO,”’ he states, ‘‘move against 
certain unions —~ notably the Team- 
sters and the Bakers —~ as a result 
of corrupt practices found within the 
unions. But not one management 
group or association has made a 
single move to rid itself of members 
who were found to be involved in 
collusive deals. Not one firm has 
been barred from any business organ- 
ization for wrongdoing that officials 
of the firm often admitted existed. 
These corrupt businessmen are 
sitting down to luncheon and dinner 
meetings with business groups across 
the country, and they are getting 
encouragement and admiration, not 
censure.’ 

Similarly, Mr. Kennedy reminds us, 
‘‘Leading members of bar associa- 
tions across the country are eloquent 
in denouncing the corruption within 
the labor unions and the betrayal 
of trust by certain union officials. 
But they are silent about the be- 
trayal of trust by their fellow 
lawyers.”’ 

Mr. Kennedy’s book, you will note 
from these random excerpts, is ex- 
tremely controversial. To a certain 
extent, perhaps, it is also ‘“‘political’’ 
in tone. Some of its conclusions may 
eventually have to be modified, but 
I think the book as a whole is likely 
to stand the test of time very well. 


Msgr. George G. Higgins 


ENS 
Joe Glazer and Edith Fowke, SONGS 
OF WORK AND FREEDOM, Labor 


Education Division, Roosevelt Uni- 


versity. $5 hard cover, $2.50 plastic 


Joe Glazer and his guitar are 
known to labor union members all 
over the country, as well as to the 
Rubber workers for whom he is educa- 
tion director. He is not only a col- 
lector of ballads, but the ‘troubadour 
of labor”’ has himself composed many 
labor songs and new verses for old 
songs. Edith Fowke is a Canadian 
folk-lore specialist, who helped re- 
search and track down the history of 
the 100 songs in the volume. 

This project has been ‘‘in the 
works’’ for a long while. More than 
two years ago my own introduction to 
the collection came: when a small 
group of us in a New York hotel room, 
following a labor education con- 
ference, spent two or three hours 
listening to Joe play and sing many 
of the songs, recounting their back- 
ground, and in some cases joining 
in the singing. For a long while the 
cost of publishing a book to contain 
not only text but musical notation 
was prohibitive; but now, with the 
help of Roosevelt University, it is an 
accomplished fact. The plastic ring- 


bound edition, which will open flat 
on the piano, both for its price and 
convenience will be reaching many 
people as a book to be used, not one 
just for the library shelf. 

Some of the songs are well known 
to labor people, such as ‘‘Solidarity 
Forever’? and ‘‘We Shall Not. Be 
Moved,’’ songs still sometimes -sung 
at labor gatherings. Others come from 
many sources———Pennsylvania coal 
miners, New England textile workers, 
railroad men, sailors, cowboys, lum- 
berjacks.. Some come from other 
countries and one dates back to the 
fourteen century. Each has a descrip- 
tion of its historical setting, and the 
whole is a rich addition to the folk- 
song literature of America. 


—_————_— 
The U. S. Department of Commerce 
in August, 1959 reported that of a 
total of 113,024,224 motor vehicles 
registered on Jan. 1, 1959, 60.4 per- | 
cent were in the United States. This 
was a drop from 62 percent the pre- 
vious year. 


